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An 
Adventure 
In 


Publishing 


The 
Editors 


We offer yet another 
journal to our colleagues 
in education, philosophy, 
and in the growing field 
of inquiry which draws 
upon both education and 
Philosophy. While the 
hazards of publishing are 
sobering, the needs and 
Prospects for the kind of 
journal we have in mind 
press us into this venture. 

The major justification 
for STUDIES IN PHILOSO- 
PHY AND EDUCATION rests 
in our belief that the 
philosophic problems and 
issues of education are of 
sufficient importance to 
warrent a publication ex- 
clusively devoted to tech- 
nical, philosophic inquir- 
ies that are carried out 
in depth. To accomplish 
this, we propose to make 
STUDIES a place where 
the primary materials are 
sustained analyses, some- 
what longer than most 
journal articles. 

We are also convinced 
that philosophic disputa- 
tion is not solely due to 
the ornery nature of the 
philosophic mind. Con- 
troversy seems to pro- 
voke and sustain growth 
in philosophic thought. 
Accordingly, STUDIES will 
be planned so that de- 
bates and exchanges are 


a continuing and basic 
feature of the journal. 
For example, our authors 
will often be confronted 
by critics and asked to 
reply. On some themes, 
we anticip e that the 
a il 


Until such time as the 
members of the Editorial 
Board adjudicate their 
conflicting truths, STUD- 
IES will be without an of- 
ficial philosophic posi- 
fiom. 


GROUNDS OF 
ACCEPTABLE THEORY 
IN EDUCATION 


ROBERT E. MASON 


University of Pittsburgh 


When a message, an article, or a contract is deemed 
acceptable, a judgment of value is rendered. When a mes- 
sage, article, or contract is deemed unacceptable, it should 
be possible to explain why. In this paper, we inquire why 
educators find certain theories congenial and proceed to use 
them. We proceed, then, to ask whether their reasons are 
sound. This is to ask about the worthiness, validity, propriety 
and adequacy of theory. Grounds of acceptance can be located 
logically by an analysis of the structure of reasoning and the 
identification of presuppositions, but grounds of acceptability 
cannot be thus located for the claim to moral adequacy of the 
method of logical analysis remains unsupported. Philosophical 
analysis exhibits the logical grounds upon which a theory has 
been accepted; that is, it displays systematically the reasoning 
by which it is supported and of which it is constituted. It is, 
then, possible to assess the logical adequacy of the argument, 
determining whether terms have been used univocally and 
whether the propositional structure of the argument is internally 
consistent. Upon completion of these processes, however, nothing 
at all has been said to help one decide whether to believe it 
and act upon it. Nothing has been said about acceptability of 
the theory and grounds for acceptability. 


Although much of what goes on in education is apparently 
unreasoned and not based on theory at all, theory is nevertheless 
at work in education. When theory is accepted and is working in 
education, it may or may not be acceptable. It would seem that 
theory which is accepted ought to be acceptable, but this judg- 
ment is unsupported, and some would insist that it is tautological, 
arguing that the only criterion of acceptability is acceptance. 
Thus, while we assert that theory which is accepted ought to 
be acceptable and while we indicate that a purpose of this paper 
is to search for grounds of acceptability, a part of the problem 
is whether, after all, we ought to do this, since one possibility 
is that acceptance of a theory is the very best ground of ac- 
ceptability and nothing more is needed. However, it has not been 
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established that acceptance is the best ground of acceptability; 
this is only one possible alternative. This brings us back around 
to the question of acceptability and grounds of acceptability. 
How is it determined that theory is worthy of acceptance? In 
asking we ask the question, By what criteria is theory judged 
acceptable in education? 

Theory construction is a complicated branch of inquiry as 
such. It is not feasible to characterize good theory qua theory 
as if such characterization, once drawn, adequately sets down the 
full and complete requirements of acceptability under all circum- 
stances, In this paper various characteristics of acceptable theory 
will be mentioned; it will be shown how these serve as grounds 
or criteria upon which theory may be judged as to its accept- 
ability in the study of man. An assessment of theory provided 
by traditional philosophy, by positivism, and by pragmatism in 
the light of the criteria will be proposed. Certain comments 
regarding grounds of acceptability appropriate to pragmatic theo- 
ty will follow. It will be argued that neither traditional philoso- 
phy nor contemporary positivism provide acceptable theory. It 
will also be argued that clarification of judgmental criteria is 
demanded to provide adequate grounds for acceptability of prag- 
matic theory. It may well be understood that the writer’s field 
is education and that educational theory is the primary subject 
matter of this paper. However, inasmuch as psychology and 
sociology are, like education, concerned with man and his works, 
it is possible that these comments, if relevant to educational 
theory, also have relevance for sociological and psychological 
theory. 

Acceptable theory must be internally consistent; it must 
remain open to revision in response to consequences of its ap- 
plication; it must include the grounds for its acceptability. The 
first two of these criteria are familiar. By the first, we mean 
that the theory must be logical, must hang together and must 
have internal integrity. By the second, we mean that the theory 
must be public. It must remain open to criticism and question 
by all comers at all points. It must not claim that its fundamental 
propositions are privately revealed. By the third, we mean that 
the theory must include an explanation or justification of its 
claim to acceptability. If there is nothing in the theory to indi- 
cate why the theory should be accepted, its acceptance or rejec- 
tion is left open to whim, prejudice, and irrational, perverse at- 
traction. The theory, then, is a kind of dangerous demon; it is a 
monster. 
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Traditional criteria 


Prior to the seventeenth century, the third criterion was 
most generally observed. Since the beginning of the modern era, 
however, many amazingly popular demon-theories have been 
constructed, These theories have been internally consistent, open 
to criticism, and highly productive of physical or material ar- 
tifacts. Due to the success of such deficient theories there has 
been a marked trend within the past century and more to apply 
them, or adaptations of them, in the study of man. Inasmuch as 
choice, or decision, is apparently central to human experience, 
the popularity of theories of human experience which fail to 
deal with it is of concern. Nevertheless, the history of modern 
philosophy enables us to understand how the moral vacuum has 
come about, and how powerful but dangerous, because unguided, 
theory is at work in contemporary culture. 

Reichenbach! insists that modern philosophy begins with 
Hume, and that Kant, who gives Hume credit for having awak- 
ened him from his dogmatic slumbers, is the last of the great 
philosophical system-builders. Idealists and classical realists, on 
the other hand, have more frequently considered Descartes to 
be the first of the moderns, on the ground that Hume’s skepti- 
cism is a thoroughly logical outgrowth of Cartesian dualism. 
Early twentieth century idealists taught that Hegel and the 
Hegelian idealists of the nineteenth century succeeded in restor- 
ing moral direction to philosophy, thus representing a revival 
of the great tradition of medieval and classical thought. A con- 
temporary scientific philosopher, however, summarily dismisses 


Hegel, suggesting that Hegel’s system is a caricature of the 
idealist’s position.? 


Hegel differs from Plato and Kant .. . in that he does not reach the pro- 
fundity of their questions. But he repeats all their mistakes and displays 


them in such a naive way that his system can be studied as a model of what 
philosophy should not be.3 


And even more sharply: 


Hegel has been called the successor of Kant; that is a serious misunder- 
standing of Kant and an unjustified elevation of Hegel. Kant’s system, though 
proved untenable by later developments, was the attempt of a great mind to 


IHans Reichenbach, THE RISE OF SCIENTIFIC PHILOSOPHY (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1951). 

21BID., p. 67. 

3IBID. 
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establish rationalism on a scientific basis. Hegel’s system is the poor construction 
of a fanatic who has seen one empirical truth and attempts to make it a 
logical law within the most unscientific of all logics.4 


Plato and Hegel do not make the distinctions between the 
descriptive and the normative, the theoretical and the practical, 
which are characteristic of contemporary, scientific philosophy. 
For the idealists, knowledge is virtue, and knowledge is of a 
piece. This is because the structure of Reality is the structure 
of Absolute Mind. The idealists proposed education for the good 
society within the framework of a rational state — that is, one 
in which the order of metaphysical reality is “writ small.” Thus, 
knowledge is virtue, and to know the truth is to know the good. 
Scholarship is directed within the domain of the moral, for the 
description of what is real is also the guide to choice and action. 

Aristotle and Kant, on the other hand, foreshadow modern 
scientific philosophy, but they restrict their dualistic analyses to 
methodology. They are not metaphysical agnostics like the twen- 
tieth century thinkers of the age of analysis. Aristotle distin- 
guishes between the intellectual and moral virtues, between 
theoretical and practical knowledge. With Kant, it is the distinc- 
tion between pure reason and practical reason, science and 
morality. Now, Aristotle was a disciple of Plato and Immanuel 
Kant was a Christian. Thus, both in Aristotle and in Kant, we 
find operation a final criterion by which moral choice is to be 
directed. Thus, W.D. Ross says of Aristotle: 


Artistotle’s ethics is definitely teleological; morality for him consists in 
doing certain actions not because we see them to be right in themselves but 
because we see them to be such as will brings us nearer to the “good for 
man.” 

The end at which a particular actions aims may be but a means to a 
further end, but there must be a term to the series; each action must have an 


ultimate end which is valuable in itself. . 5 


Although the grounding of the fundamental postulates gives 
difficulty to those who insist upon experimentally verified basic 
propositions, it is a seriously crude and misleading caricature to 
say that criteria of acceptability governing theory in classic 
philosophy are completely metaphysical and have no relationship 
to practice. The Aristotelian tradition in philosophy provides for 
some reconstruction of theory in the light of experimental con- 
sequences, Thus, William Oliver Martin explains: 


41BID., p. 72. 
5W. D. Ross, ARISTOTLE (London: Methuen and Co., Ltd., 1956), p. 188. 
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Insofar as man is part of nature the philosophy of human nature is part 
of the philosophy of nature. Insofar as man is not to be understood as merely 
a part of nature, then man’s essential nature can be grasped metaphysically, 
and hence independent of some of the evidence normally constituting a synthetic 
discipline. So far as constitutive evidence is concerned knowledge of God does 
not come from any synthetic discipline, but only from metaphysics and theology 
based on revelation. However, as we go to levels below human nature the 
philosophy of nature depends more and more upon experimental science and 
less upon metaphysics.6 


Thus, Aristotelian traditionalists make a place for the ex- 
perimental method and they consider that it represents a legiti- 
mate method when applied within appropriate limits. Moreover, 
they hold that the well-being of men is to be served by experi- 
mental scientific method applied to the affairs of men. Quoting 
Martin again: “Social science without experimental science is 
impractical; without ethics it is not very ‘social’ in a human 
sense.” 

At the same time an adequate ethics, for the Aristotelian, 
must be grounded in metaphysics, This way, the human-social 
sciences cannot be understood as resting completely upon the 
experimental method. For inquiry in psychology, sociology, and 
education must include the ethical, and Aristotelians do not be- 
lieve that the experimental method, while necessary, is fully 
sufficient to provide for ethical practice. 

In this way, Aristotelian philosophy provides theory which 
is acceptable in education to the extent that it deals systemati- 
cally and responsibly with the domain of the moral, thus provid- 
ing grounds for its own acceptability. To a remarkable degree, 
it meets the criterion of internal consistency, It also exhibits 
some considerable openness to experimental verification, inasmuch 
as it holds that man’s life is lived on earth, not in a realm of 
pure being. However, since man transcends nature, the experi- 
mental method alone is not completely adequate to a moral 
science of man. Thus it establishes grounds for its own ac- 
ceptability, but these grounds are located in part outside the 
domain of experimental method. These grounds can be estab- 
lished only on the basis of allegedly self-evident principles and 
these self-evident principles cannot be validated experimentally; 
they must, rather, be taken. So long as there remains dissent as 
to what constitutes self-evidence, this means that an elite must 


6William Oliver Martin, THE ORDER AND INTEGRATION OF KNOWLEDGE (Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1957), p. 293. 
TIBID., p. 72. 
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declare these fundamental principles, to be imposed upon all. 
Finally, then, the moral dimension is secured in traditional phi- 
losophy by imposition. However, if the self-evident principles 
were, in fact, found to be as universal among men as is the 
five-fingered hand — that is, if self-evidence could be established 
empirically — traditional philosophy might indeed have provided 
grounds upon which its theory might be found acceptable. 


This, of course, is what Immanuel Kant thought he had 
accomplished. He maintained that the basic truths of ethics are 
synthetic a priori, like those of science and mathematics. 


Kant claims that the validity of the categorical imperative is admitted by 
all human beings if they only attempt to follow the insight of reason, that 
the imperative is seen as valid through an act of vision like the one that 
reveals to us the axioms of mathematics and physics as necessary truths, In 
Kant’s system, the ethico-cognitive parallelism has reached its climax through 
its foundation on a synthetic a priori which includes both cognitive and ethical 
axioms and has its ultimate source in the nature of reason. “The starry heavens 
above me and the moral law within me” — in this famous phrase Kant symbol- 
izes the duality of cognitive and moral laws, which demand recognition from 
every human mind.8 


The modern era in philosophy emerges, according to 
Reichenbach, as physics enters a stage in which the Kantian frame 
of knowledge breaks down. 


The axioms of Euclidean geometry, the principles of causality and sub- 
stance are no longer recognized by the physics of our day. We know that 
mathematics is analytic and that all applications of mathematics to physical 
reality, including physical geometry, are of an empirical validity and subject 
to correction by further experience; in other words that there is no synthetic 
a priori.9 


Theory of morals has followed the same course. Aristotle’s 
criterion of ‘the good for man’ grounded in a metaphysical 
conception of human nature, and Kant’s categories of practical 
or moral reason are now seen as cultural products relative to 
time, place, and perspective. Modern man has discarded the 
moral synthetic a priori as he has the cognitive synthetic a 
priori. Neither laws of science nor laws of morality are given. 
We can no longer ground morality in teleology. The impact of a 
naturalistic pluralism on ethical theory has left us without clearly 
identified and established criteria for moral judgment. 


8Reichenbach, OP. CIT., p. 59. 
—9IBID., p. 48. 
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TT 

Positivistic and 

analytic criteria 

This state of affairs in moral philosophy poses very great 
problems for education and educational theory. To the extent 
that formal education makes any contribution to the progressive 
enrichment of life, it does so by a process of selective emphasis. 
Principles which will serve as criteria in making judgments about 
which things are worth teaching are desperately needed. The 
sheer mass of published material and specialized competencies 
increases geometrically. It is tragic, indeed, that in a day when 
such an infinitesimal portion of the total store of knowledge 
and skill available to man can be passed on to the young in 
programs of deliberate education, we are pressed to discover 
criteria by which to guide the selections. There are various theo- 
ries competing for acceptance in education, but we cannot locate 
grounds for acceptability. 

Particularly disturbing is the tendency of contemporary 
philosophy to disengage itself from the challenge of validating 
grounds of moral acceptability, as in forms of logical positivism 
and analytic philosophy. Many logical positivists and philosophers 
of language agree in the importance of an ethical dimension in 
consideration of human problems, However, in their overwhelm- 
ing concern about clarity, internal consistency, and logical rigor, 
they place the ethical outside the domain of intellectual method. 
They recognize the existence of man’s yearning for the good, 
affirm its importance, urge philosophers to take an interest in 
political elections and school policy. But moral judgments as 
such, they seem to hold, are not amenable to critical treatment. 
Their campaign is for clean speech; the crusade to make people 
“stop talking dirty” is characterized not so much by interest in 
the subject matter of the human conversation, as by morbid 
preoccupation with its form. 

Thus, contemporary positivism and linguistic philosophy do 
not provide theory which is acceptable in education because 
the theory provided does not deal systematically and responsibly 
with the grounds for its own acceptability — that is, with the 
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domain of the moral. I quote Abraham Edel, commenting upon 
recent trends in naturalistic ethics: 


Beginning in the twenties and swelling into a chorus in the thirties is 
the movement of ethical theory that I have characterized as arbitrary relativism. 
It saw more or less clearly that the kind of optimistic expansive outlook which 
took for granted a democratic equalitarianism represented a set of values not a 
necessary or inherent character of ethical theory. It learned the lesson from the 
rise of Nazism, if it had not before, that the various ethical theories constituted, 
in effect, moral outlooks from one or another perspective .. . . 
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Numerous theoretical influences played into the stream. The ethical 
realism of men like G. E. Moore, with its sharp separation of value and fact, 
the positivist treament of ethical judgments as simply expressions of emotion, 
behaviorist psychology with the lesson that a man’s values are conditioned, 
comparative ethnology with its portrayal of alternative values culturally 
standardized — all had their effect in American thought. 


Arbitrary relativism had a multiple potential in actual feeling. On the 
one hand it tended to trivialize values — put them all on a par with matters 
of taste. To prefer Nazi values to democratic values was like preferring port 
to sherry. On the other hand, the very element of arbitrariness showed the 
possibility of ultimate conflict, and a man thus realized he might have to fight 
for his ways even though the best he could say for them were that they were 
his.10 

Inasmuch as most of the positivists and linguistic philoso- 
phers had been nurtured in liberal-democratic cultural traditions, 
they did some fighting for liberal-democratic ways. They also 
generally objected to resorting to self-evidence to establish ethical 
principles. That is, they were not metaphysical traditionalists. 
But in their arbitrary moral relativism, they represented moral 
anarchy. The positivists and analysts resist moral imposition 
sanctified by the claim to absolute truth but they, it seems, 
would allow a naked power struggle to determine moral stand- 
ards, denying the possibility of rational establishment of grounds 
of acceptability. When competing values are stated clearly and 
precisely, as they would wish, the power struggle for the minds 
of men may, indeed, be waged more effectively. It is possible, 
however, that big lies told clearly, precisely, and logically, may 
be even more effective than those full of vagueness. 


10Abraham Edel, “Some Trends in American Naturalistic Ethics,” in PHILOSOPHIC 
THOUGHT IN FRANCE AND THE UNITED STATES, ed. Marvin Farber (Buffalo, N. Y.: 
University of Buffalo Publications in Philosophy, 1950), pp. 598-599. 
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This is not to say that the new philosophers are evil men. 
It is to say, however, that they exclude the quest for the good 
for man from their professional domain. Thus, R. M. Hare con- 
cludes a discussion of educational theory by the following state- 
ment: 


To become morally adult . .. is to learn to use ‘ought’-sentences in the 
realization that they can only be verified by reference to a standard or 
set of principles which we have by our own decision accepted and made our 
own.11 

Hare’s position is that moral judgments rest upon culturally 
established principles. His concern is not with the grounds upon 
which the principles are established, but he holds that they are, 
nevertheless, indispensable grounds of personal integrity. 


At other times parents — and who shall blame them? — suffer from lack 
of confidence; they are not sure enough what they themselves think, to be 
ready to impart to their children a stable way of life. The children of such a 
generation are likely to grow up opportunists, well able to make individual 
decisions but without the settled body of principles which is the most priceless 
heritage that any generation can leave to its successors. For, though principles 
are in the end built upon decisions of principle, the building is the work of 
many generations. . .12 
What about the decisions in which the acceptability of 
principles is grounded? Hare says: 
. although principles have in the end to rest upon decisions of prin- 
ciple, decisions as such cannot be taught. It is the powerlessness of the 
parent to make for his son those many decisions of principle which the son 


during his future career will make, that gives moral language its characteristic 
shape.13 


Hare’s special contribution to recent ethical thought has 
been in his scheme for adjusting the syntax of ethical proposi- 
tions so that, given the body of principles upon which ought 
propositions rest, they can be converted to indicatives and sub- 
jected to analysis. Thus, it is considered that he effectively 
provides rebuttal to those who would insist that moral state- 
ments are merely emotive or ejaculative utterances, However, 
since the propositions, even after having been converted, rest 
upon premisses contained in the principles which we have ac- 
cepted, and since we are given no directives regarding grounds 


of aceptability, Hare’s ethics makes no significant contribution 
to educational theory. 


11R, M. Hare, THE LANGUAGE OF MORALS (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1952), 
pp. 77-78. 


12|BID., pp. 75-76. 
13|BID., p. 75. 
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Judgmental criteria in 
Pragnatic thought 


Pragmatists, instrumentalists, and experimentalists have been 
intolerant, in the name of openness, of theories which rest 
upon postulates not themselves open to criticism. Thus, proposi- 
tions allegedly supported by revelation or private insight are not 
found acceptable. In a sense, this appears to be an instance of 
dogmatic or authoritarian judgment on the part of those who 
profess openness. The position must, nevertheless, stand on such 
exclusions. The principle of openness excludes those claims which 
will not be opened. 


The pragmatic position has been that theories will be found 
acceptable, applied to guide the affairs of men, and somehow 
reconstructed, retained, or rejected in time so long as liberty is 
preserved and the arts, disciplines, and dispositions of criticism 
are fostered. It has been recognized that all judgments are cri- 
terial, but this recognition has not been taken to imply that men 
judging must be brought to application of a common criterion. It 
might just as well mean that men are invited to bring whatever 
criteria they like to judgmental situations, rendering judgment in 
the name of whatver criteria they bring, as long as they do keep 
judging, trying various theories, arguing about the criteria and 
the efficacy of applications of theory in the process of resolving 
tensions and conflicts. 


The faith was in liberty, pluralism, and wide-open criti- 
cism, the critical process itself seen as the ever-flowing source of 
various grounds of acceptance. The persistent effort which 
must remain central to the educational enterprise in a free society 
was seen to be that of teaching men to be aware of theories 
which are being applied, of criteria in the light of which results 
of the applications are judged, and, thus, of the grounds upon 
which theories are being accepted. But to become aware of 
grounds upon which theories are being accepted is not the same 
as uncovering the grounds of acceptability. The teaching of the 
pragmatists was that values are in flux, constantly reconstructed 
by the exercise of intelligence in dynamic, ever-moving human 
experience. Apparently, the belief was that human intelligence 
working freely on the facts of life moves toward the good. The 
values cannot be stated once and for all, for the values are being 
reconstructed in the process. This aspect of the pragmatic faith 
has been severely shaken by the social upheavals of the twentieth 
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century. A world-wide economic depression, the rise of totali- 
tarian states, wars more terrible than any imagining, “hidden 
persuaders,” thinking machines, and the great bombs are horrors 
which have been produced in the free world; it is not clear, 
on empirical grounds, that pragmatic theory is found acceptable. 

Is it possible that with all the canons of the democratic 
and scientific methods scrupulously observed, a society could, 
nevertheless, become brutal and inhumane? Is the ethic contained 
within and fully and adequately supported by the method? Can 
the method be its own ground for acceptability? Problems such 
as these have been explored by various educational theorists in 
America, some of whom have been students of movements in 
British and American philosophy in the train of Russell, Moore, 
and Wittgenstein, but who represent the continuing influence 
of Dewey upon philosophy of education. 


The procedural criterion 


A concern about the methodology of moral decision and its 
relationship to morally adequate grounds may emphasize the 
criterion of community persuasion or social consensus in the 
process of resolving tensions and differences. This position is 
taken with full awareness of cleavage and conflict in the human 
community and the involvements of cleavages and conflicts in 
moral judgments of our day. However, considerable attention 
is given to improvement of methods of communication, group 
deliberation and the methodology of decision-making in group 
situations. The maximum common persuasion issuing from group 
deliberation is taken as the criterion. The concept of the 
“methodological character” is developed, and it is made clear that 
this character is disciplined in democratic ideals and institutions.14 


In group deliberation we should always work toward community persua- 
sion as the basis of action. Although a common persuasion may not always be 
possible, it is the ideal toward which deliberation should move. . . . Not all 
judgments of practice, therefore, can embrace common perspectives. But in a 
democratic culture the ideal of deliberation is to rebuild mind and character 
as well as overt behavior, and the judgmental process should, therefore, be 
directed toward the reconstruction of common persuasions as the basis of 
common actions. The alternative is always some sort of external control.15 


14R, Bruce Raup, George E. Axtelle, Kenneth D. Benne, and B. Othanel Smith, 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF PRACTICAL INTELLIGENCE (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1950), p. 209. 


15[BID., p. 101. 
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Community, community of persuasion, or community per- 
suasion are taken to designate an aspect of method rather than 
an historical or sociological entity. The term or terms designate 
a process rather than an institution. At the same time, the notion 
is developed in considerable detail that the process of building 
community is characterized by the canons and disciplines of 
democracy and science, and that these are to distinguish the 
character of the judger. But it is also argued that loyalty to those 
institutions in the finite society which support such methodology 
is an indispensable part of the character disciplined in practical 
judgment. With this step in the reasoning, a sociological criterion 
is introduced which cannot be deduced from the procedural 
canons separated from reference to a finite society. 


The utopian criterion 


Not only familiarity with and commitment to democratic 

institutions which have emerged in history, but projection in 
some detail of an ideal future must discipline the character of 
the judger. 
The habits and attitudes, skills and abilities, allegiances and loyalties 
which make up this character appear in devotion to the methodological ideal 
at any or at all stages on the scale of its operation, from the institutions which 
embody it at one end to the ‘ethical’ projection of an ideal community at the 
other.16 


The regulative and disciplinary role of the projected ideal 
is emphasized. The ideal as well as the existing democratic, 
institutionalized ways function in the discipline of practical judg- 
ment. 


The democratic character is thus focally a judgmental character. Its 
content is this inclusive human ideal, both as optatively projected in imagi- 
nation and at any and all stages of its embodiment in social arrangements. 
The development of character with this methodological focus is the social-moral 
aspiration which constitutes the heart of economic democracy.17 


Character, then, is to be disciplined by the procedural 
canons bound up with the community criterion, the sociological 
considerations bound up with knowledge of existing institutions 
and a projection of a future in which the institutional conditions 
for the maintenance and extension of community in time and 
place are fostered. 


16|BID., p. 209. 
17|BID., pp. 211-212. 
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On different occasions in our study we have used the device of the 
continuum or scale to reveal the dynamic nature of some important function of 
judgment or trait of the judger’s character. . . 

In this setting two of these scales may well be recalled. First is the scale 
of persuasion. At the bottom end is persuasion by force; at the top end is 
persuasion through thoroughly democratic deliberation. On this scale a well- 
schooled judgmental character will be intent upon moving his deliberative 
process and that of the groups with which he is associated as far as possible 
toward the upper end. Satisfaction with less is impossible. A second scale may 
be called the scale of social embodiment of the methodological ideal. This 
scale assumes the persistent, optatively projected “universal” ideal of uncoerced 
community of persuasion. At the lower end the ideal is not socially established; 
at the upper end the ideal is embodied in social arrangements, as, for example, 
in some of the institutions of democracy — the civil liberties, suffrage, parlia- 
mentary procedures, etc. This scale presents the challenge of our study as 
few others can. It represents the ideal that validity of judgment rests eventually 
with the genuinely common persuasion of those who judge; it sees this ideal 
moving forward in the whole field of social relations embodying itself now 
here, now there, in established arrangements which will serve chiefly to 
guarantee that its humane requirements will be observed when decisions and 
policies are being made and when any problem in social reconstruction is 
being resolved. Here the judgmental character is caught up in the moral 
passion of the democratic vision of life and functions as a character that cannot 
rest satisfied so long as in any part of the world or in any phase of human re- 
lations social decisions are being made in ways that deny its supreme criterion 
of a free human community.18 


Thus, the argument may be summarized: a common per- 
suasion does not exist in the contemporary world; educators 
should work to bring about a common persuasion; this is to be 
done in the light of a projected ideal of the reconstructed so- 
ciety by which the anticipated common persuasion is to be 
achieved and sustained. Those who find in this argument ground 
for a form of educational reconstructionism are not wholly in 
error. It must immediately be added, however, that the authors 
of The Improvement of Practical Intelligence caution against a 
too rigid interpretation of the Utopian criterion. Their view is 
that it must remain flexible, subject to revision in the light of 
criticism, and modiflable in response to new inspiration. 


Probably as much unwholesomeness in the world today is due to undisciplined 
thinking in the optative mood as to any other single cause . . 


All such optative rigidities have in common the effect of shutting out 
greater areas of human interest and human good from consideration and 
possible acceptance. They seek security by limiting their world to that which 


18|BID., pp. 220-221. 
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they can shape to their own little rigid pattern and by damning all that they 
cannot so shape. When the way they want things to be or the ways in which 
they believe people should order their conduct meet with resistance or oppo- 
sition, their only recourse is to “freeze” their devotions solidly to the one 
optative pattern and isolate their world from those who would reject it. They 
seek to retire from, to destroy, to excommunicate or to suppress those who 


threaten their tight little ideal world. 57 


The alternative is not a spineless lack of conviction. It is rather an 
ability to hold a conviction strongly and effectively for the direction of conduct, 
while entertaining alternative constructions and employing habits of thought 
for remaking convictions when these require reconstruction.... The community 
of human good is defeated every day in coteries, cults, and nations because 
the members of these groups seek their integrity by being loyal to just one 
limited optative form. We learn too slowly that, in a world so complex and 
interdependent as ours, integrity can come only to a character capable of holding 
its loyalty to specific optative commitments subject to the criterion of an even 
larger and more inclusive community of human persuasion.19 


Leading educators in the United States have developed 
the Utopian criterion in rather different directions, Some of these 
thinkers have been influenced by Mannheim and the notion 
that intellectuals, as well as the teachers and leaders in public 
schools, should work deliberately toward a Utopian program of 
social change has been theoretically supported. The controversial 
character of such doctrine in American professional education 
has been amply demonstrated in literature of the past quarter 
century in the United States. It must be granted that manipula- 
tion of social change by the intellectuals is a possibility. The 
capacity of intellectuals to perform this task is, quite properly, 
a subject for sober consideration. Despite the range of evidence 
to show that practical deliberation in the larger community is 
influenced at all points by vested interest and pressure groups,” 
some would insist that the primary criterion of educators as 
they engage in the special responsibilities of leadership in deter- 
mination of educational policy — central to the judgmental task 
of the larger community — must be the maximization of the 
larger community of persuasion. But is the criterion of “an even 
larger and more inclusive community of persuasion” applicable 
in a fragmented and pluralistic society? Does the criterion of 
the Utopian vision have a cutting edge? How is mediation be- 
tween the Utopian and the procedural criteria accomplished? 


19|BID., pp. 256-257. 
20See R. Bruce Raup, EDUCATION AND ORGANIZED INTERESTS IN AMERICA 


(New York: Putnam, 1936). 
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The terms community and community persuasion are some- 
times used without a modifier or preceded by a definite article, 
for example, “the community,” “the community persuasion,” 
“community experience” or “community life.” Community is 
taken as a good. It is considered to be a criterion in practical 
judgment, so that in situations of conflict the moral choice is 
ihat which can be supported by the maximum community of 
persuasion, It is argued that the democratic criterion is the cri- 
terion in practical decision-making, and that in situations of 
conflict the moral choice is that which comes to be supported 
by the maximum community of persuasion. But what commu- 
nity, in what time and place? Students of the process of practical 
deliberation in many contexts in which they discuss these matters 
seem to have in mind the process of “communing” or “commu- 
nicating” rather than any particular community to be located in 
history. Others have been concerned to locate and define an 
existential community; that is, they have not been satisfied with 
the delineation of a method as itself the criterion; they have 
insisted that the method, actually at work in human affairs, 
must operate in relationship to a criterion somehow outside of, 
or more than, or to be distinguished from, the method. Thus, 
as has been pointed out in the preceding analysis, the Utopian 
criterion involves reflection not only upon methodology but upon 
sociological conditions necessary for the more complete imple- 
mentation of the method. This introduces the possibility of 
second and third level disputes as the procedural criterion and 
the sociological criterion are applied in a given judgmental 
situation. For instance, there have been instances in which a 
parliament has been dissolved in favor of some authoritarian 
regime through parliamentary process. What about the two scales 
of excellence (i.e., the procedural criterion and the Utopian cri- 
terion) when the community persuasion moves, through demo- 
cratic processes, to the consensus that democratic institutions are 
to be abolished? It is not clear from recorded human experience 
that the two scales — the Utopian vision and the democratic 
method of practical judgment — render parallel readings of 
human events. 


The historical criterion 


It may be argued that mediation between the Utopian 
criterion and the procedural criterion is achieved in the light of 
tradition. Philosophically, the principle of continuity, which had 
been consistently emphasized by Dewey can be drawn upon to 
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support such a notion. The “optatively projected universal” 
should, thus, be of such a nature as to preserve and extend those 
features of the culture which have been taken as fundamental 
bases of social control. A Utopian vision for the future which 
is not continuous with the traditions of a culture will be one to 
be judged unacceptable because of its failure to preserve the 
loyalties built into the personalities of human beings within it. 


Whenever millions of ordinary people lose faith in their institutions, 
experience a deep sense of insecurity and frustration, feel uncertain, anxious, 
and fearful about the future, the way is open for the rise to power of the 
contemporary totalitarian dictator.21 


Obviously, however, not all features of the culture are to 
be preserved; the problem is to locate and define those aspects 
of the heritage which are strong, healthy, and fruitful. 


We of the present generation must decide what elements of our heritage 
can and should be preserved in the new world that is taking shape in our time. 
Some of those elements will have to go, simply because they cannot live under 
the strange conditions of industrial civilization. Others, the product of ignorance, 
bigotry, and brute power, we would like to abandon and forget. Then there 
are others, the fruit of centuries of toil and struggle, hope and thought, which 
are beyond price and constitute the very essence of humane and civilized life. 
How to preserve these is a major task of our generation. But as we regard our 
heritage with an appraising eye we must also set our faces resolutely toward the 
future and accept eagerly the rich promise of the new age.22 


Although commitment to certain selected features of the 
tradition taken as authentic is advocated, some effort is made 
to provide empirical and documentary evidence that these are, 
indeed, at the strong and vital center of the living culture. Thus, 
historians have claimed to identify the “American Dream,” and 
efforts are made to show that there is a certain continuous reas- 
sertion from generation to generation of its essential meaning.”? 


Whatever “the rich, the wise, and the well born’ may have thought and 
said about it, the common man, in those moments in which he has been truly 
great, has always found the soul of America in its historic democratic faith.24 


It is argued that philosophers, scholars, and historians iden- 
tify an American tradition centering in democracy, and it is also 
maintained that sociological studies of the values actually held 


21George S. Counts, EDUCATION AND THE PROMISE OF AMERICA (New York: 


The Macmillan Co., 1945), p. 7. 

22|BID., pp. 11-12. 

23Wwilliam O. Stanley, EDUCATION AND SOCIAL INTEGRATION (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1953), p. 158. 

24/BID., p. 159. 
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and verbalized by people in the society locate and identify these 
same meanings.?° 

Furthermore, the American democratic tradition, so the 
analysis goes, is grounded in the centuries of Western civiliza- 
tion. American civilization is an expression of certain long-held 
human values. 

Education for American life entails the affirmation of democracy as the 
unifying and directing principle. Democracy, as a social philosophy, represents 
the contemporary embodiment of the Western ethical and political tradition. 
Its twofold theme of the unique value of each person and of the unity of the 
human race may be traced to Biblical origins. Its high appreciation of the 
scientific attitude of inquiry is the modern version of the Hellenic devotion to 
the pursuit of truth through reason. Its conception of law as based on universal 
principles amenable in application to the will of the people in public assembly 
is likewise an outgrowth of classical conceptions. The democratic constitution 
represents are accumulated political wisdom of the ages. . 

To instill these principles is a primary responsibility of the school.26 


Finally, there are suggestions that the criteria are not only 
embodied in the traditions of American and Western civilization, 
but that they are located in the very nature of man as man. 
This way, it is considered that the human community, serving 
as a judgmental criterion, is actually coextensive with humanity 
itself. 

Thus: 

. an immediate choice or decision is not merely the expression of an 
ad hoc community. It is rather the mobilization of the race’s achieved com- 
munity as representative and active in the characters of the present judgers.27 


Again: 


. . What ways in thought will, if practiced, keep functionally alive in 
judgmental acts the race’s accumulated resources of quiescent community 
persuasions? We can start at least by providing that the learner, at whatever 
age, shall have active experience with these resources. We can take steps that 
will... increase his possession of general normatives, inherited largely from 
the race through family and other associations. . .28 


Such use of language seems to denote a world community 
— human civilization in all its various expressions, taken in toto. 
The notion seems to be that there is a funded human moral 
wisdom and that the force of this wisdom can be extended to 


25/BID., pp. 159-160. 

26]. B. Berkson, THE IDEAL AND THE COMMUNITY (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1958), pp. 286-287. 

27R. Bruce Raup, “The Community Criterion in Judgmental Practice,” STUDIES 
IN PHILOSOPHY AND EDUCATION, | (September, 1960), 22. 

28|BID., p. 38. 
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all men by the extension of disciplined practical intelligence 
through education. 

Do these criteria — the procedural or methodological, the 
ideal or Utopian, the historical or traditional — provide grounds 
for acceptability of those educational theories of which they are 
a part? It can be demonstrated that the scientific-democratic 
method carries a set of moral propositions within it which can 61 
be defended as grounds of acceptance for the method.29 It 
cannot be demonstrated, however, that these moral principles 
of procedure which constitute, in substance, the basic civil liber- 
ties and the canons of social-democratic liberalism, provide 
grounds for acceptability of these civil liberties and liberal demo- 
cratic ways. Grounds for acceptability of these principles and 
canons must be found outside the method itself. As we have 
seen, one proposal is that the social criterion be located in the 
optatively projected universal. Another is that the social criterion 
be located in history and tradition. Either way — that is, whether 
the social criterion be in the optatively projected ideal or in the 
funded wisdom of the race — there is the danger of confused 
judgments in the light of the various types of criteria, The 
method of democracy seen as an indispensable means, the vision 
of the truly democratic society taken as an ideal, and the tradi- 
tions of man expressed in the differing cultures of our world 
render conflicting judgments of human affairs. 

There are many errors in the voices of tradition, and the 
various voices do not speak as one. Nevertheless, the sins of 
arrogance, pride, lust for power, and shallow specialism are so 
wide-spread among the intellectuals that their Utopian vision 
is a much too fallible criterion. They may, as Mannheim suggests, 
represent a group farther removed from economic class-confiict, 
thus capable of a more disinterested vision for the future. But 
they do such an effective job of generating their own versions 
of class warfare that they are not, with rare exceptions, men of 
markedly greater vision than those in other walks of life. On the 
other hand, there is grave question whether any such thing as a 
language of the race’s ideals or a body of great universal norma- 
tives can be discovered in the human tradition. Languages, 
logics, and moral commandments are diverse in our world. If 
there are, indeed, these many competing grounds for acceptabili- 
ty, does it matter which one is taken? Again, how is the judg- 
ment to take one rather than another controlled? 


29See Robert E. Mason, MORAL VALUES AND SECULAR EDUCATION (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1950). 
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IV 


Human bases 
of judgment 


The statement was made initially that the search for grounds 
of acceptable theory is an enterprise in logical and ethical in- 
quiry rather than an investigation in psychology or sociology. 
The procedure has been to essay an investigation of the structure 
of arguments within currently expressed philosophical systems 
by which criteria of acceptability of competing educational 
theories are set. It has been noted that contemporary scientific 
philosophy rejects the possibility of establishing any metaphysical 
axiom or, to use Kantian language, any “synthetic a priori” to 
serve as a final criterion or “term to the series.” However, it has 
been noted, also, that contemporary philosophers working within 
the classic Aristotelian tradition do, nevertheless, continue to 
hold to the validity of certain such axioms, These involve stipu- 
lations regarding the generic and substantial nature of man and 
certain absolute laws of thought taken to be self-evident and, 
thus, binding. Furthermore, the interpretation has been advanced 
that pragmatic thinkers of the generation of John Dewey gave 
little attention to the search for specific grounds of accept- 
able theory, inasmuch as their faith was in an on-going process 
of free inquiry in which liberated men were invited to bring 
various criteria to the judgmental situation. That is, men were 
invited to provide their own definitions to what Professor Kil- 
patrick called “the life good to live.” 


As attention has been given, however, to pragmatic thinkers 
of a more recent generation, it has been demonstrated that the 
problem of the criterion has been recognized. Three types of 
criteria are proposed in the more recent pragmatic literature: 1) 
the discipline of the method itself; 2) the Utopian ideal; 3) 
history and tradition. If the position be taken that the method 
is its own criterion, the ground of acceptability is found in 
the moral canons implicit in and indispensably involved in 
the methodology of science and democracy. If, however, the 
Utopian or the historical criteria are adopted, the ground for 
their acceptability is in their acceptance by selected groups of 
men. This way, acceptance is made the ground of acceptability, 
but the exclusions made in selecting the groups of men whose 
acceptance is to be taken as the criterion of acceptability are 
not grounded. Thus, to accept the Utopian or the historical 
criteria as proposed is to accept a conventional or ungrounded 
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preference as ground of acceptability. But this endangers the 
method, which stands upon the principles of openness and 
publicity, and which does not provide grounds for the exclusions 
which are necessary to make possible an identification of a 
Utopian ideal or an historical tradition. That is, the Utopian 
ideal is defined by a select group, and the historical tradition 
is selected and identified by an elite. 63 

For these reasons, the efforts to ground acceptability in a 
Utopian vision or in an historical tradition are misplaced. There 
are implicit threats to freedom and the method of intelligence in 
advocacy of such criteria, articulation of which depends upon 
the scholarly activities of select groups, Preferable to such efforts 
would be a vigorous drive to refurbish and defend the earlier 
pragmatic notion of plural and transient criteria. A contribution 
to such a neo-pragmatic revival built out of a sophisticated 
awareness and understanding of the contributions of positivism 
and linguistic philosophy is Morton White’s Toward Reunion in 
Philosophy. With reference to the role of the a priori, the termi- 
nal proposition, or, as he likes to refer to it, the “pinned down” 
statement, White asserts: 


We do not think systematically without such stable points, but they 
may very well shift as time goes on. To call attention to this distinction 
between the terminal and the non-terminal is not to say ‘Once terminal always 
terminal,’ but the myth that we fix our stable points by peering at meanings, 
qualities, attributes, or propositions must be surrendered. And if we do this 
we see that reflection is a process of resolving tensions and conflicts and that 
there is profound truth in the pragmatic view, provided that we become even 
more pluralistic in our conception of a terminal belief. To the question ‘Is there 
a criterion whose application can assure us that we’ve resolved these tensions 
effectively?’ I can only answer, ‘You will know when you’ve reached Nirvana.’30 
Or will you? 

It is not improper, we suggest, that those concerned with 
educational theory give considerable attention to movements of 
societies and cultures in their historical milieu. Again, do we not 
have evidence which casts grave doubt upon our earlier faith 
in the plurality of criteria? Do men need to be reminded that it 
is, indeed, “better” to pin down some statements than others? 
Is there danger that the free society in which the canons of 
science and democracy are fully observed may become vulgar 
and degraded as the criteria which men bring to their judg- 
mental acts become narrow and provincial? There are hazards 


30Morton White, TOWARD REUNION IN PHILOSOPHY (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1956), p. 288. 
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in the very technological and symbolic specialization which has 
come to characterize contemporary civilization. The joys of living, 
the earthy values which give life its fundamental savor may be 
sapped imperceptibly by the various social rituals and symbolic 
forms which characterize an advanced culture like our own.*! 
Thus, Professor Moore, in the classic work that inspired philo- 
sophical movements which have been mentioned in this paper, 
asserted: 


By far the most valuable things, which we can know or can imagine, 
are certain states of consciousness, which may be roughly described as the 
pleasures of human intercourse and the enjoyment of beautiful objects. No 
one, probably, who has asked himself the question, has ever doubted that 
personal affection and the appreciation of what is beautiful in Art or Nature, 
are good in themselves; nor, if we consider strictly what things are worth 
having purely for their own sakes, does it appear probable that any one will 
think that anything else has nearly so great a value as the things which are 
included under these two heads.32 


It is not clear that men share a common Utopian vision or 
that they find a common historical tradition expressing their 
shared meanings. But men do have in common having been 
born, mating, growing old and dying. They have in common the 
feel of rain and sun, the sounds of thunder and rustling leaves. 
To remind men that judgmental criteria inhere in these sharings 
is to engage in no mean or vulgar educational activity. 


What makes human life dignified and worthwhile are not the _ instru- 
mentalities but certain things which are ends in themselves, the delights of com- 
panionship, the joy of creative activity, the vision of beauty, and not least 
the unique privilege of being for a brief space a spectator of the great drama 
of existence in which solar systems are born and destroyed — a drama in 
which our part as actors is of infinitesimal significance.33 


The criteria by which educational theory is judged should 
include the pleasures of human intercourse and the enjoyment 
of beautiful objects taken as supreme goods. These are of highest 
value and should be affirmed as such. The claims of the critical 


31See Robert E. Mason, “Of Life, Liberty, and Symbols,” PROGRESSIVE EDU- 
CATION, XXXII (July, 1955), 118-119; “Dewey‘s Culture Theory and Pedagogy,” 
in JOHN DEWEY: MASTER EDUCATOR, ed. William W. Brickman and Stanley Lehrer 
(New York: Society for the Advancement of Education, Inc., 1959), pp. 78-82; EDU- 
CATIONAL IDEALS IN AMERICAN SOCIETY (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1960), pp. 
303-311. 


32G, £. Moore, PRINCIPIA ETHICA (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1954), pp. 188-189. 


33Morris R. Cohen, “John Dewey’s Philosophy,” NEW REPUBLIC, VII! (September 
2, 1916), 119. 
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method, the method of intelligence or the scientific method also 
deserve respect. The value of disciplined intelligence is, however, 
instrumental, not primary, inasmuch as its worth inheres in its 
contribution to realization and enrichment of pleasures and joys 
of the first order. This, it is proposed, can be substantiated 
empirically in full exposure to various alternatives. 
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ABSTRACT OF “THE 
COMMUNITY CRITERION IN 
JUDGMENTAL PRACTICE” 


On the following two pages Studies presents a brief recapitu- 
lation of R. Bruce Raup’s “The Community Criterion in Judgmental 
Practice” which appeared in the last issue of this journal. The 
editors have prepared this abstract as a prelude to Abraham Edel’s 
critical response to Raup’s study. 
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An 


Abstract 


Without possession of the “socially common,” 
there is no human status; to become an individual 
is to evolve one’s own “unique casting” of the com- 
mon. In thinking, one gives “tentative unique form” 
to aspects of the common sense and brings that 
form to its realization by exposing it to sharers of 
the common, “The common denominator of think- 
ing is thus always this community persuasion,” and 
the persuasion is sufficiently denotable in thinking 
to allow for the tracing of its relations with other 
aspects of the thought process. Being an active con- 
dition in thinking, the community persuasion has 
the potentiality of becoming a source of improve- 
ment in methods of thinking, if it is properly sym- 
bolized and fully incorporated in the choice and 
treatment of the problems with which it deals. 


The community of persuasion is “apparently 
men’s only basis of assurance in their judgment,” 
since generalizations, no matter how carefully vali- 
dated, are only settled when they meet the accord 
of the “free community.” The community persuasion 
is implicit in the scientific method as it has devel- 


oped, but it needs to be made explicit, especially 
where normative judgments are concerned. 

The crucial task is to work out operative princi- 
ples for proceeding to “settled conclusions’ of norma- 
tive problems. A method is needed for the incor- 
poration of the claims of the human community, 
“as these are represented in great moral normatives,” 
in our normative choices and decisions. We need, 
not only to get the facts, but “to formulate com- 
munity-anchored and community-charactered courses 
of choice and action.” 

The free human community is “given,” and the 
approach to principles of method in normative judg- 
ment must be found within its dynamics. There is 
a need for an outright, systematic effort to realize 
human ideals that are mediated through deliberate 
attention to the claims of the free community per- 
suasion within what and how we think. Unlike the 
factual judgments of science, judgments of practice 
must find a community of preference. Furthermore, 
judgments of practice can only emerge from a mu- 
tual shaping of the “unique personal preferences” 
within the community. 


SOME CRITICAL REFLECTIONS 
ON THE COMMUNITY 
CRITERION IN 

JUDGMENTAL PRACTICE 


ABRAHAM EDEL 
The City College, New York 


Professor Raup’s presentation of the community criterion in 
judgmental practice, in the just previous number of this journal, 
deals with serious issues of both a methodological and a social 
type. The scope of his thesis is evident from his concluding 
remark, “I believe it is demonstrable that free community of 
persuasion is the ultimate criterion of human judgment; that it 
can be shown to be necessarily so.” (p.38)* Clearly, we have 
here more than an invitation to share democratic values; it is a 
proposal in methodological and epistemological analysis, bor- 
dering at times on a metaphysical thesis. Set in a whole move- 
ment of thought, it draws on the strength and faces the prob- 
lems of the social-minded pragmatic outlook that is epitomized 
in Dewey’s conception of socialized intelligence. A full estimate 
of Raup’s criterion would thus pull us by degrees into a full 
study of a whole philosophy. No such ambitious undertaking is 
here envisaged. Professor Raup has done a service in focusing 
on the criterion itself and attempting to articulate its structure. 
Therefore we can address ourselves to this directly. 


One general reflection may be made in girding for the task. 
The conception we are dealing with had its growth in the earlier 
four decades of our century. The intense individualism that 
characterized the American social outlook made a community- 
minded corrective desirable. It mattered less how it was proposed 
than that it was pulling in the right direction. On social grounds 
alone, one could push an insight forward without worrying too 
much about the tightness of its formulation. In the earlier book 
which is Raup’s point of departure,! there was no sharp defini- 
tion of “community of persuasion.” A foot-note? sufficed to ex- 


*Pages refer to: R. Bruce Raup, “The Community Criterion in Judgmental 
Practice,“ STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY AND EDUCATION, | (September, 1960). 

1R. Bruce Raup, George E. Axtelle, Kenneth D. Benne, B. Othanel Smith, 
THE DISCIPLINE OF PRACTICAL INTELLIGENCE (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1950). 

2lbid., pp. 91-92. 
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plain that it, together with a host of synonyms, was being used 
in somewhat the sense in which one says, “They are of a common 
persuasion” or “. . . of different persuasions.” Little or no diffi- 
culty arose if, thereafter, it was used to indicate sometimes a 
shared set of democratic values, sometimes a set of common 
factual beliefs, sometimes, instead, a process of persuading one 
another in a democratic milieu. For it had not been sharpened 
into a method or criterion, and, in fact, even the notion of 
“method” was less a technical term than an indication of an 
area of problems, that of making difficult practical decisions. 
The context of discussion, the framework of specific problems, 
sufficed to make clear what was at issue. There were, of course, 
disputable points of fact, of value, of procedure. For example, 
would the kind of character reeducation the authors had in 
mind be achievable along the lines they envisaged it; that is, 
were their implicit assumptions about social causation accurate? 
Was the value of agreement in purpose being over-emphasized 
as against a pattern of harmonious differences in basic value 
judgments? Was the procedure of compromise analytically over- 
simplified and consequently systematically under-valued? The 
loose use of the concept of “community of persuasion” had this 
merit, that one could pass through it quickly to the issues of 
fact, value, and analysis, that were the heart of the questions. 
In Professor Raup’s present essay, the situation is entirely differ- 
ent. The concept is being fashioned into a methodological key 
for practical judgment. We are not told simply that there is an 
area of the multitude of relations to society which has been 
inadequately explored, but that these shape up into a unified, 
methodological criterion of central importance. Hence, the clarity 
of the concept and the sharp delineation of a material of refer- 
ence are central, primary tasks. How successfully have they been 
accomplished? 


Social grounds, too, and the intervening history of the 
concepts, make Professor Raup’s present undertaking more difl- 
cut. There is sharper theoretical conflict now than there was in 
the early forties. Then the concept of democracy was lit up by 
contrast to the fascism that belabored it; now, nobody is against 
liberty and democracy; instead, everyone defines them in his own 
special way! Where there are such conflicting notions of freedom, 
the appeal to liberty must carry its own clear marks. Where 
everyone insists that his conception of democracy is a truer one, 
the banner of democracy must inscribe an explanatory account, 
preferably even a full-fledged theory. “Community” is, as yet, 
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perhaps an unspoiled term. Sociological use of it has been large- 
ly descriptive; the philosopher’s occasional honorific employment 
of it has been pretty transparently moralistic. There has been 
some confusion of the two; “community” sometimes enters the 
scene as a factual term describing our sociality and emerges 
triumphantly as an organization we are aspiring to. But, there 
is little misleading about the concept which analysis will not 
cure. “Persuasion” is a bit more tarnished. As shared faith, or 
outlook, or beliefs, it has been relativized into cultural or sub- 
cultural pattern. As activity or process, it has come to connote 
emotional influence, contagion, and successful advertising as 
much as rational deliberation. “The dynamics of community 
persuasion” is likely to invite a glance at Madison Avenue rather 
than Teachers College. Put together with “community” in the 
concept of “community of persuasion” it runs serious risks which 
even the intermittent use of a preceding adjective, “free,” will 
not avoid. How can we prevent the image of a community of 
persuasion from being interpreted as an effective mechanism for 
securing conformity, not by overt coercion but as a consequence 
of an eager widespread desire to swim with the crowd and not 
to be different? After all, “other-directed” is already part of the 
common vocabulary, 

I shall, therefore, begin with problems in the conceptual 
clarification of Raup’s criterion, and then work toward the ques- 
tion of practical judgment or normative decision. And, since 
Raup presents his essay as a fresh attempt at denotation and 
analysis, I shall focus wholly in my critique on the formulations 
there given. 


What is ‘“’community 
of persuasion‘ ? 


What are we to understand by Raup’s concept of “com- 
munity of persuasion”? Some light is thrown on the concept by 
the contexts of its use. The theme question is focused as: “Is the 
community of persuasion a phenomenon sufficiently denotable, 
describable, and analyzable to allow for tracing its dynamic 
relationships with other denotable aspects of the thought process? 
Are any such relationships generalizable as dependable principles 
of method?” (p. 7) This formulation, we may note, almost invites 
us to distinguish location of the phenomenon, its description 
and analysis, the furnishing of explanatory clues in delineating 
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dynamic relationships, and the methodological evaluation as 
conclusion, We may note also that “free” is here left out. We 
shall have to keep an eye on where it comes in and where it 
apparently is not pertinent. 

The first sense of community offered is that of a causal 
matrix. Being human, we are told, involves being “both unique 
and integrally possessed of the socially common.” (p.7) The 71 
child takes on the ways, feelings, customs of those about him 
and grows his own texture of involvement. The community char- 
acter operates strongly in the very early symbols of thinking. 
Metaphorically, we are asked to see the individual as a fraction 
in which the common denominator is community persuasion. 
(p.7) More explicitly, later on, “Communized meanings denoted 
and coming to be denoted by communized symbols are the only 
medium in which reflective selves can be realized.” (p. 24) 
Presumably, in some sense then, community is not only the 
causal matrix, but may also furnish part of the content of thought. 
So we hhave a causal-matrix sense and a content-sense of our 
concept. 

There is also, however, a clear agent-sense presented: 
“thinking is the reconstructive center in the movement of the 
dynamic human community . .. There is a sense in which we 
may correctly say that the community thinks.” (p.8) And again, 
“the community in and through its individual members is project- 
ing itself, forming and re-forming, thoughtfully .. .” (p.8) 
Raup’s aim here is to increase our understanding and discipline 
of thinking by making us more aware of this community phe- 
nomenon and bringing it into our conception of method. Now 
the conception itself has its traditional philosophical counterparts. 
Hegel sees the World Process as achieving consciousness through 
the philosopher; Bradley sees Reality expressing itself partially 
in every statement, and the idealist’s epistemology, consequently, 
makes coherence a criterion of truth. And so there is no need 
to stop with community. One can see himself as part of the 
whole system of nature, as only a relatively differentiated portion. 
But such ways of thinking and seeing the individual need not 
deny whatever types of separateness he in fact has. They con- 
stitute a categorial or way-of-speaking designation, pointing to 
significant causal-matrix senses or content-senses or else they 
point to some valuational sense. Thus, Raup goes on to say of 
the scientist and his relation to his fellows: “the scientist be- 
comes a bona fide member of the scientific community as he 
comes to have and to hold, in common with the other members, 
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these ideals as his ideals, these ways as his own ways, this 
dedication as his own commitment, a commitment disciplined, 
expected and demanded of himself and of the other members, 
with the others expecting and demanding it of him.” (pp. 9-10) 
Community thus takes the form of valued, shared ways, whether 
actual practices or ideals. As Raup points out later, “The realiza- 
tion of community is identified from infancy on with deep, 
natural satisfactions, cherished in the realization of common 
persuasion, a feeling only accentuated by the failure or delay 
of such realization.” (p. 24-25) 


There is one sense that is not stressed but is implicit — 
community as a specific organizational structure. The community 
organization of research is specifically different from the earlier 
lone thinker. A social system of production differs from separate 
workers. If, for some theoretical purposes, one wants to insist 
on the fact that laissez-faire is a social organization of society 
(not a “natural” system), then in other contexts one must dis- 
tinguish laissez-faire as less “community” than, for example, a 
welfare state or a socialist system. 

We have then to keep in mind any significant differences 
that may arise from the following senses of “community”: (a) 
as causal matrix, (b) as content, (c) as agent involving a broad 
categorial term, (d) as shared values or ideals, (e) as specific 
organizational form. Along with these distinctions there are the 
several obvious senses of “persuasion”, It may be, (a) a belief 
steadfastly held, (b) a belief held after some interpersonal 
process of acquisition, (c) a set of values, (d) a process of 
establishing beliefs or acquiring a set of values. 


How authoritative is 
community of persuasion? 


Let us now explore the thesis presented about the role of 
community of persuasion as authoritative, directive or deter- 
minative in judgment. There are at least four distinct topics 
here involved: the psychological role of community relations in 
individual judgment; the historical role of society in the growth 
of science and knowledge generally; the methodological role of 
the community concept as a criterion of validity in practical 
judgment; the epistemological question, Does the concept of 
community apear in an acceptable philosophical analysis of truth? 

The contrast of description and evaluation cuts across all 
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of these. We have to be careful to distinguish between the place 
that community of persuasion in fact has and the place that 
critical philosophical reflection decides it ought to have whether 
in individual feeling reactions, in advancing knowledge, in 
standards of validity actually employed as such or in specific 
epistemological analyses offered by definite philosophic move- 
ments. Of course, there are the familiar difficulties of possible 73 
circularity here, since “evaluation” itself presupposes some 
epistemological analysis. But the least that can be done is to be 
clear about what is being proposed at each point, and to avoid 
slipping directly from finding the place that community of per- 
suasion has at a given point to the conclusion that it is desirable 
for it to maintain this position. Thus, even where we find the 
community engaged in “validating” we must distinguish the 
descriptive sense — as when the official of the state validates a 
passport or a censor of the church stamps his “Nihil obstat” on 
a book — from the methodological notion of certifying as true, 
correct, or adequate. 


Can we agree with Raup that “the community does itself 
constitute within individuals an authority and a directive, con- 
trolling power which is far more than they separately, or even 
in deliberate association, could experience”? (p.10) It depends 
on the sense of “community” and whether this is intended 
descriptively or methodologically and epistemologically. Certainly 
the methodological thesis is not established by what Raup chiefly 
offers in this context — a psychological suggestion of the intensi- 
ty of individual need for the support of and strengthening by 
the agreement of others. (It is only etymologically that we can 
slip from “confirmation” as strengthening to “confirmation” as 
verificational procedure.) That under certain conditions “the felt 
need for having others see and believe the same way rises often 
to frantic pitch” seems to me to be a ground for suspicion, 
and for recognizing that truth has often to be won in battle 
against one’s own conforming tendencies. The dangers involved 
stand out in such a passage as: 

The emergence of the community of persuasion thus as the ever-recurrent 
source of reliance in human thought may seem to be tautological. It seems 
to say that if all people believe a thing, that thing is believable; or if all 
people depend upon a finding, that finding is dependable. Perhaps the very 
obviousness of this phenomenon is involved in man’s prevailing neglect of it 
when he thinks about thinking. (p. 11) 


What can we make of this acceptance of the leap from 
universal dependance to dependability? We may remind our- 
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selves of Bertrand Russell’s grim example of the chickens that 
get fed every day and reach the inductive conclusion that the 
food will be forthcoming with increasing probability — only to 
get their necks wrung one morning! Or else we may take the 
confidence in the transition to betoken some tacit assumption. 
We may take our choice of quite a variety. It can be an opti- 
mistic assurance, based on some evolutionary faith, that man- 
kind will survive and flourish. It can be a Burkean worship of 
tradition as growingly embodying all that is best or lasting. 
Or it can be a Jeffersonian faith in the people as the long-run 
arbiters of what is best for man. Whichever it be, some mediat- 
ing assumption is obviously involved. Furthermore, since Raup 
introduces the notion of “specious community” in stressing a 
humanistic perspective against the notion of community with 
gods, clearer procedures are required for what is communal, 
if community is to be an essential criterion of confirmation. 


Even as a practical question, it is one thing to recognize 
the community of one’s fellows as the locus of fulfillment or the 
center of support in an emotional sense. It is quite another to 
conclude that “Everything about thinking except the unique 
shapes of its individual ventures is inherently and prospectively 
communized” (p.18) and to urge that this character be brought 
“into realization in studied practice.” Try to think of what this 
means concretely. If an author is working on a book, just trying 
“to express himself,” it may be worth pressing the question, for 
what public is he writing?, or it may not, if pressing the question 
will inhibit his expression. It may be true that the most suc- 
cessful works, on the whole, issue from a conscious addressing 
of others but it has not yet been shown that it is so. Perhaps 
unselfconscious immersion in a problem is the best way of 
securing community of persuasion in the long run. This is an 
empirical issue and does not follow as simply as Raup seems to 
assume. After all, if a mathematician is grappling with a prob- 
lem, does it not seem rather gratuitous to ask whom he is trying 
to persuade? 


Raup follows a familiar pattem of argument in approaching 
community of persuasion as a criterion of validity. 


Community of persuasion is apparently men’s only basis of assurance in 
their judgments. They will say, of course, that a findings is established as vaild 
because, in the process of arriving at it, valid generalizations and rules (logical, 
methodological, systematic) were carefully observed. But this body of general- 
izations in turn has its settled character in that it has met with the sus- 
tained accord and commitment of the same community. We seem never to 
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escape this condition; the only eventuality in the regression from accord to 
further accord is still some further accord held by the people concerned — 
something to which no one can help assenting — the common “can’t helps.” 


(P- 13) 

In short, if you find out something that revises the common 
persuasion, you are doing it by using the tools approved by 
common persuasion; if you find out something really revolu- 75 
tionary in thought, you are appealing to the common persuasion 

of the future. The thesis is indeed insuperable, but only be- 
cause it is casting a mantle over every possibility, by use of a 
categorial, general term. 

Yet Raup does believe he is presenting a significant phi- 
losophy of validity. He cites the common agreement achieved 
in science as a central illustration: 

When the physical scientist thinks, he thinks as of, and to his fairly well- 
established scientific community and its claims. He thinks as community; the 
community is in his character as thinker. (p. 18) 

And beyond this lies a communal conception of fact: 

A fact is always properly a statement. That which constitutes it a fact is the 
community of observers in holding it to be so. It remains a fact only as long 
as the community thus holds it. (p. 32) 


Now this — let me speak dogmatically for brevity’s sake — 
is a chapter in the history of epistemology from which philoso- 
phy has emerged and which it has transcended; it will no longer 
meet with the community of philosophic persuasion, Even at 
the outset, when Charles Peirce recast the idea of truth as “the 
opinion which is fated to be ultimately agreed to by all who 
investigate,’3 he did not equate reality with truth. The real was 
“that whose characters are independent of what anybody may 
think them to be.” Men’s opinions thus represented the real. Of 
course, if facts are construed as statements, they have a linguistic 
character and language is human. But, if facts are construed as 
realities that make some statements true and others false, then 
community of persuasion is at best an indication, not a part of 
the essence. The history of science will not support the hope 
that actual agreement at any time will be an actual criterion, 
and the hope of future or eventual agreement is no present 
criterion. (On the contrary, the history of science and of mathe- 
matics points up the need for perennial, creative questioning 
of axioms and common assumptions.) What remains really, and 


3Charles Sanders Peirce, “How to Make Our Ideas Clear,” COLLECTED PA- 
PERS OF CHARLES SANDERS PEIRCE, ed. Charles Hartshorne and Paul Weiss (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1931-1958), V, 268. 
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this is what Raup reverts to, is the value side of the place of 
science in servicing community problems, and the faith in free 
communal interaction to extend the basis of agreement. Here, 
suddenly, the “free” enters more emphatically on the scene. 
Raup is clear and unexceptional when he recognizes the boons 
that science has brought men, and the dependence on free men’s 
common persuasion to check and confirm judgments, to liberate 
man and develop his growth, “and to bring him as close as he 
can come to a dependable understanding of his world and of 
himself.” (p. 14) But this simply would be redundant if the 
essence of understanding were common agreement. And yet, 
this is what he seems to go on to say: “Things in their relations 
with each other are the objects of scientific study, while the 
objective of such study is to secure the understanding and con- 
firmation of these objects through the freely communized sharing 
and acceptance of them as denoted and described.” (p.14) Or 
again, “We are concerned with objects, while only casually 
attentive to the community persuasion, which alone can confirm 
our observations of them.” (p. 15) But surely he is not denying 
the objectivity of knowledge. It turns out rather to be a plea 
for a greater development of knowledge of man, not merely of 
objects, a plea for the scientific concern with the social side 
of atomic energy, and not merely the physical side. Raup says, 
“priority should be given increasingly to the claims of the 
human community both in selecting and in treating the objects 
to which we give special attention.” (p.16) Humanism in the 
application of science and in the steering of its course is a 
welcome outlook in the modern world; but this outlook and a 
socio-centered epistemology are different matters. 


Wl 

Is community of persuasion 
an acceptable 

normative principle? 


One thing that emerges quite clearly from Raup’s treat- 
ment is the recognition that there are “great normatives” built 
into the enterprise of science. He lists “regard for individual 
persons, devotion to freedom, exaltation of integrity, belief in 
openness of mind, reliance upon a dynamic human authority and 
the corresponding reliance upon the common persuasion of free 
men wherever they feel the need to get as far as they can toward 
settled understanding of the true and the good.” (p.16) We need 
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not go into the question of how close the relations of this com- 
mendable list of virtues and values have been to the enterprise 
of science — whether they are necessary conditions or historical 
concomitants, or the growing ideal of men in a world which 
scientific effort is increasingly transforming. In any case, these 
normatives, significant as they may be, do not add up to the 
epistemological thesis that was claimed above. 

Raup, however, does not rest with the recognition of these 

normatives. He takes a leap from this built-in value set to the 
call for express priority to the recognition of common persuasion, 
and to the extension of this recognition to the field of human 
relations and moral decision. This again has a varied potential 
and we cannot be sure how far it will carry us. At one point it 
turns into using the community of scientists as a model for 
educating for the growth of character and the promotion of 
intelligence. Then again it takes the form of a plea for extension 
of intelligence in dealing with human affairs. But, when he calls 
for “the fuller incorporation of the community persuasion in 
choosing and treating the problems with which it deals” (p. 18), 
it is hard to say whether this means simply using scientific in- 
quiry on problems of satisfying basic human needs, or encourag- 
ing more planning in research, or instituting community control 
of research direction. It surely should not be taken to mean 
community persuasion of the dissident who has a new idea but 
cannot get community suport for it. Actually, Raup goes on to 
underscore the need for seeing what the great common human 
normatives, ideas and principles — presumably those listed for 
the scientific community — call for in dealing with human affairs. 
But what are we to make of such a claim as the following? 
What is sorely needed today is that, in our normative choices and decisions, 
we shall also think as community-wrought, conditioned, directed and quali- 
fied; that there be deliberately conditioned community persuasion in our 
characters as we think and not only, dangerously, afterwards. It must be in 
our ways and techniques, our purposes, goals and expectations. (p. 19) 


Surely he has been arguing that we are all these things and, 
suddenly, they are in sore need of becoming such. What he 
goes on to explain is that he is proposing the more conscious 
pursuit of something that has been going on in an unorganized 
way. But once the question is posed so consciously, does it 
follow that because men are community beings, therefore they 
should become more so? It is possible to argue on the other 
side: men are born and reared community beings, therefore, 
after they are adults they should become less so. Neither, clearly, 
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follows a priori. Specific meaning and specific justification of 
specific forms alone make sense. 


IV 

What place has 

community of persuasion in 
practical normative judgment? 


We come at last to practical normative judgment. And 
here the question of the role of community of persuasion opens 
up as a fresh issue. Whatever the merit of Raup’s previous theo- 
ries, surely he is pinpointing a crucial area of social and educa- 
tional philosophy when he calls on us “to formulate community- 
anchored and community-charactered courses of choice and 
action.” (p.20) Such a proposal could be reached by many 
different approaches — for example, on a purely content level 
that recognized the shortcomings in general welfare stemming 
from traditional forms of excessive individualism in economic 
and social life, and the disintegrative tendencies in western civ- 
ilization. Now Raup’s proposal is to find, somehow, foundational 
principles of method “within the dynamics of the community 
of persuasion.” He rejects any attempt to find what he is looking 
for in any content or in any simple procedure. Rules and observ- 
ance tend to become inadequate “when deeper human values 
are at issue.” (p.21) Even concentration on central strands — 
love, creativity, and so on — is seen to risk “the pitfalls of 
panacea-thinking.” (p.21) No chosen normative principles will 
do to settle all particular cases. 


Under such conditions our goal is obviously within the more basic urge 
toward community persuasion and any immediate objective would be the 
realizable maximum possible of such free community within the present case 
to be resolved. It is infinitely safer to resort to the basic process than to try 
to force all aspects of the situation into the pattern of one aspect selected 
to be dominant and all inclusive. (p. 22) 


The substance of normative or practical judgment is thus 
seen by Raup as an amount of effective community persuasion 
entering the situation through the characters of the judges: a 
decision is “the mobilization of the race’s achieved community 
as represented and active in the characters of the preseut 
judgers.” (p.22) The ultimate directive questions addressed 
to any instance of thinking are therefore: 


Does it incorporate an effective recognition of its vital involvement in 
the dynamics of free community persuasion? 
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Can the way in which this effective recognition is incorporated be 
generalized to constitute a viable principle in thinking? That is, will the 
observance of this way within thinking, either at thinking’s earliest begin- 
nings, or at any stage of its maturing, serve to increase assurance that judg- 
ments made will better than otherwise make effective provision for the 
human (moral) community’s vital involvement in the courses of conduct that 
issue? (p. 23) 

While this is the climax of the investigation, further develop- 
ment of this theme consists of: some comment on the role of 
symbols and their development, some reiteration of the com- 
munity persuasion theme in science, some underlining of the 
need for community of preference in practical judgment, some 
marks of the presence of community persuasion in the judging 
process and some methodological suggestions. But these are dis- 
cussed with the assurance that the main thesis has been estab- 
lished. 

Let us look back at what Raup has done. In the simplest 
of terms he has called on us to find some common normative 
basis beyond that built into physical science as a starting-point 
for achieving more stable normative judgments. This is a common 
search today in ethical theory and theorists go off in many 
different directions. It is no longer the fashion to accept simple 
particular intuitions, although some of the earlier twentieth 
century British philosophers still held to this view. Some have 
looked for selective strands of content — what Raup calls pana- 
cea-thinking. Some have accepted the minimal agreement to let 
every man decide for himself — and been branded as arbitrary 
relativists. Some have found a common ground in the simple 
necessities of group living required to avoid chaos. Some have 
looked for procedural agreements on how to settle disputes. 
Some fasten on the traditional belief that man is inherently a 
rational being and ransack the concept of rationality for a place 
on which to stand; sometimes the result is pretty minimal, as 
in C.I. Lewis’s insistence that at least each man think in terms 
of his whole life in making a moral judgment.* The existentially- 
minded, robbing themselves of all bases as binding of the self, 
are left with only the quality of present choice — whether 
Sartre’s insistence that you choose for all mankind, or Tillich’s 
conception of ultimate seriousness.° 


4See his AN ANALYSIS OF KNOWLEDGE AND VALUATION (LaSalle, Illinois: 


Open Court Publishing Co., 1946), chap. XVI. 
5See Jean-Paul Sartre, EXISTENTIALISM AND HUMANISM, trans.- Philip Mairet 
(London: Methuen and Co., Ltd., 1948). Also, Paul Tillich, THE COURAGE TO BE 


(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1952). 
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Has Raup’s conception of focusing on the dynamics of 
community persuasion anything more substantial to offer, or is 
it merely another variant in strand selection? I think it shares 
the selective thinness of the usual offerings in spite of its obvious 
search for a communal substance to human affairs. He seemed 
to be pointing to a specific content when he spoke of the coming 
about of “an accumulated community of preference.” But he 
moved off rapidly in a narrowing direction: 

We know many things and are learning more things about the relation be- 
tween types of overt procedure and group, interpersonal, and public choice 
and decision. These are of course useful but they are apt to stay on the 
surface of judgmental character until they can be identified with founda- 
tional principles of thought and deliberately incorporated in the way in 
which, from infancy on, we learn to think and judge. (p. 28) 

Now why is there this emphasis on processes of thought? The 
office of thought in discovery does not mean that the principles 
of thought provide the crucial answer to our questions. Why 
emphasize the way in which, from infancy on, we learn to think 
and judge? Why not also emphasize our feelings, relationships 
to people, minimizing our frustrations, becoming object-oriented, 
developing of a self, manipulating of the world, and so on? 
Sometimes the focus on method — whether foundational prin- 
ciples or procedures — seems to me to be a kind of residue of 
the older philosophic idealism in which the principles of thought 
were the intelligible structure of the world. Even if “the dynam- 
ics of community persuasion” be given a more concrete inter- 
pretation, I do not see why persuasion as a method has norma- 
tive priority over the content and substantial values that are 
the subject of concern. It is true that methods of communal 
organization rise, in turn, to positions of value, and sometimes 
their generality gives them a greater importance than some 
values, But to make them the tissue of the good seems to me a 
philosophical exaggeration — unless they are somehow operating 
as a surrogate for some other inexplicit set of values. But, then, 
clarity demands that these be brought out, 

It is possible, of course, that an indefinite amount of_sub- 
stance is sheltered under the notion of “method.” It is clear from 
contemporary analysis in the philosophy of science that under 
certain conditions a material principle can be cast as a rule of 
inference and so achieve a “methodological” status. The same 
would hold for practical judgment. Thus, “friendship is better 
than monetary gain” could be recast as a rule of practical judg- 
ment which instructs us to decide according to indicated weights 
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in certain classes of clear cases. It is difficult to pursue this in 
Raup’s account because the concept of “community of persuasion” 
can shift readily between its sense of belief-outlook (shared 
beliefs and shared values) and its sense of process of persuasion. 
But Raup’s account in the part of the paper we are considering 
is clearly process oriented. 

Raup’s dismissal of content-values as panaceas holds only 81 
if one strand is exalted. A more realistic conception of the basis 
of practical normative judgment is possible — one which will do 
justice both to content elements and method-process elements, 
and to factors of permanence and change. This is to recognize 
the operation in practical normative judgment of a complex 
configuration of elements rather than any single one. I have dealt 
with this elsewhere under the name of “the valuational base.”6 
I have tried to show, in detail, how universal needs, perennial 
aspirations and major goals, central instrumentalities and neces- 
sary conditions, and critical contingent factors — all interpreted 
with reference to the socio-cultural and historical milieu — may 
operate to render ethical judgment more determinate, and to 
furnish dependable moorings. The role of science, especially the 
psychological and social sciences, in stabilizing such a valua- 
tional base seems to me more promising than the appeal to a 
diffuse concept of community and a generalized notion of per- 
suasion. I do no find that “A live, active, but silent confidence 
is a surest sign that common persuasion prevails.” (p.30) It may 
be an inner peace in a rebel quite secure in his judgment of 
the right, even though unable to convince others, 


Vv 


Concluding reflection 


If, on the whole, the direction that Professor Raup’s analy- 
sis has taken in this essay seems to me less fruitful than that in 
his earlier work, this should not detract from the general spirit 
of his approach and the persistent way in which he opens up 
the problems. Raup’s general approach has a confidence in reason 
which is salutary in these days of the resurgence of sin, guilt 
and despair. It has a community orientation which recognizes 
the real growth that has taken place in the organization of hu- 
man life, the many ramparts that an advancing knowledge has 
won, and looks, without fear, at human attempts to do, in a 


6See my ETHICAL JUDGMENT: THE USE OF SCIENCE IN ETHICS (Glencoe, 
Illinois: The Free Press, 1955), chap. IX. 
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planned and conscious way, many things that have usually been 
done without attention and haphazardly. If, as it seems to me, 
Raup has placed an undue stress on agreement as an end, never- 
theless it is apparent that the need to secure some basic agree- 
ments does correspond to a vital contemporary demand if war 
and chaos are not to ensue. Thus the methodology of securing 
agreement does assume a critical role. But I should be most 
wary of any tendency to enshrine any phase of judgmental prac- 
tice, no matter how perennial, in a central position that makes 
it source, goal, motor-power and criterion, I doubt whether the 
analysis of practical judgment can lead to any one primary 
concept. It is bound to be too confining, too much of a strait- 
jacket for a whole variety of issues that should not be forced 
into a single mold. That is why I prefer the approach in Raup’s 
earlier work in which, as I pointed out at the outset, a multitude 
of questions of fact, value, and analysis are more directly and 
explicitly raised. At the present stage of the inquiry into practi- 
cal judgment, it is this separation of issues that seems to me to 
be more clarifying and methodologically more fruitful than the 
imposition of an anticipated or hoped-for unity. It is less the 
search for community through a methodological approach that 
is needed than the thorough critique of the funded wisdom of 
community and the recasting of tradition in the light of con- 
temporary problems and emerging aims, in the sense in which 
Dewey defined the office of intelligence. We may even not be 
far from the time when the focus can be shifted to the place 
that the individual, different, frontier-like quality of thought 
has in pointing fresh roads to community. It might then be 
necessary to turn the community of persuasion into a readiness 
on the part of community to be persuaded! In other words, if 
the dynamics of community persuasion are the dynamics of selec- 
tion in the realm of belief and value, it may be time to look to 
the dynamics of mutation. 
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